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WHAT THE A. F. OF L. STANDS 
FOR 


inception 
of the American 
Federation of La- 
bor it has taken 
the stand that 
while unions for 
the various trades 
and callings must 
each and all be left entirely free to 
govern themselves within their 
own borders, yet between the mem- 
bers of all these unions there 
should be a bond as great as that 
between the members of the same 
organization, and it is the aim of 
the A. F. of L. to strengthen that 
bond by organization, and by edu- 
cation and inculeation of the feel- 
ing and consciousness of unity of 
interest and solidarity to place the 
labor movement upon a higher and 
more effective plane. It seeks to 
organize the yet unorganized 
workers, the skilled and the un- 
skilled, the permanently located 
and the migratory. 

The A. F. of L. holds that what- 
ever a man may be so long as he 
works honestly and seeks to wrong 
no other man or to advantage him- 
self at the cost of another, and 
seeks to maintain this standard re- 
gardless of how any toilers may 
happen to be employed, he is a 
man. Though the A. F. of L. does 
not advocate strikes, yet it encour- 
ages them when all the other 
means to obtain justice for the 
toilers have failed. It urges that 
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the workers, when struck, strike 
back as best they can. Though 
strikes do not always win, even 
those alleged to be lost at least in- 
duce employers to forbear in the 
future and teach them a lesson 
they do not readily forget, namely, 
that labor is the most important 
factor in production and en- 
titled to a voice in the question of 
wages, hours and conditions under 
which work shall be performed. 

The A. F. of L. stands as the 
most potent factor in all our coun- 
try in defense of the right of free 
assemblage, free speech and free 
press. It endeavors to unite all 
classes of wage earners under one 
head through their several organi- 
zations with the purpose in view 
that class, race, creed, political and 
trade prejudices may be abolished 
and that moral and financial sup- 
port may be given to all. It aims 
to allow in the light of experience 
the utmost liberty of each organi- 
zation in the conduct of the iden- 
tity and solidarity of labor. 

The A. F. of L. establishes inter- 
communication; creates agitation, 
and educates not only the workers, 
but the educators. It is in direct 
correspondence and _ conference 
with the representative workers 
and thinkers the world over. It 
urges the interest of the toilers in 
Congress, State legislature, munic- 
ipal legislative bodies, administra- 
tive offices, and judicial agencies. 
It initiates measures in the name 
of labor and liberty, and decides 
upon acts according as_ they 
benefit or are calculated to injure 
the masses of the people. It has 
secured vast relief from burden- 
some laws and governmental offi- 
cials. It seeks and will achieve 
freedom and justice for all. It en- 
courages and has largely achieved 
the interchange of ideas, ideals and 
methods. It seeks to cultivate mu- 
tual interest and to secure united 
action to announce to the world 
the wrongs and burdens which the 


toilers have too long endured. It 
voices the aims and hopes of the 
toiling masses. It asks and de- 
mands the co-operation of the or- 
ganizations, co-operation and affii- 
ation of a!l wage workers who be- 
lieve in the principle of unity, and 
that there is something better in 
life than long hours, low wages, 
unemployment and all that these 
imply. 

The A. F. of L. endorses as basic 
these economic principles: That no 
trade or calling can long maintain 
wages, hours and conditions above 
the common level; that to maintain 
high wages all trades and callings 
must be organized; that lack of or- 
ganization among the unskilled vi- 
tally affects the skilled, whether 
organized or unorganized; that 
generally organization of skilled 
and unskilled workers can be ac- 
complished only by united action— 
federation; that the industry of 
the labor movement demonstrates 
the necessity for the union of indi- 
viduals, and that logic implies a 
union of unions—federation. 

The A. F. of L. urges the concen- 
tration of efforts to organize all 
the workers within the ranks of 
the organized, fair and open con- 
test for the different views which 
may be entertained upon measures 
proposed to move the grand army 
of labor onward and forward. In 
no organization on earth is there 
such toleration, so great a scope, 
and so free a forum, as within the 
ranks of the A. F. of L., and no- 
where is there such a fair oppor- 
tunity afforded for the advocacy of 
a new or brighter thought. The 
A. F. of L. affirms as one of the 
cardinal principles of the trade 
union movement that the working 
people must organize, unite, and 
federate. irrespective of creed, 
color, sex, nationality or politics. 
In the language of the late William 
E. Gladstone, “trade unions are the 
bulwarks of modern democracy.” 

The A. F. of L. stands unalter- 
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ably for the abolition of all forms 
of involuntary servitude and de- 
votes its time and efforts to make 
every day a day of a better life. 
The trade union movement fos- 
ters education and uproots ig- 
norance; shortens hours’ and 


lengthens life; raises wages and, 


lowers usury; increases independ- 


ence and decreases dependence; 
develops manhood and_. balks 
tyranny; discourages selfishness 


and establishes fraternity ; induces 
liberality and reduces prejudice; 
creates rights and _ abolishes 
wrongs; lightens toil and briyht- 
ens man; makes the workers’ 
workshop safe and_. brighter; 
cheers the home and fireside and 
makes the world better. 





THE BALKY HORSE 


In an article in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, Alfred H. Pope says that the 
baiky horse has the most sense and 
the confirmed runaway horse the 
least sense of any horse. The balky 
horse is not to be cured by beating 
and abuse. It appears from his 
article that he makes a business of 
buying balky horses, breaking 
them of the habit, and selling them 
again. It is to be presumed, there- 
fore, that he knows whereof he 
speaks. He makes no mention of 
such methods as that of building a 
fire under a horse, and he con- 
demns any kind of abuse. When a 
horse makes up his mind to balk, 
he has no room in his mind for 
anything else. Whipping only in- 
creases his stubborness, but there 
is a method which goes to the cause 
of the trouble. With a single idea 
in his head, it was reasoned that 
the best way to get the horse to 
move was to give him another idea 
something else to think about. 
The trainer then remembered that 
horses and mules resent interfer- 
ence with their liberty to move 
their ears at will. It was noticed 





that a horse never changes his 
course of action without moving 


his ears. It was then found that 
when a horse balked it annoyed 
him to have one ear pushed under 
the crown of the bridle so that he 
could not move it. And it was also 
found that if the ear was left there 
for about twenty minutes he was 
so annoyed that he forgot about his 
determination to balk. He shook 
his head, turned to one side and 
then the other, and made every ef- 
fort to release the ear. This oc- 
cupied his mind until when the 
driver ordered him to go, he went. 
After a few minutes the ear was 
released and he went on as if he 
had forgot all about balking. In 
conclusion, the writer said: “This 
trick will not break a horse of balk- 
ing, but it will invariably start one 
that has balked on the road, pro- 
vided he hasn’t already been 
whipped and abused to a _ point 
where nothing matters.” 





UNCLE SAM CAN DO IT 


They tell you that the govern- 
ment cannot run a railroad as effi- 
ciently as a private corporation. 
But you will notice when a rail- 
road is about to drown in its wa- 
tered stocks and bonds, it appeals 
to the government for help. The 
government rescues it from a wa- 
tery grave, puts new life into it, 
and then turns it back to its pri- 
vate owners for another debauch 
of private profits. 

When the government can take 
(as it often does) a bankrupt rail- 
road, with its rolling stock about 
ready for the junk pile and its 
roadbed rotten and unsafe, and in 
a short time put it in fairly good 
condition, it certainly proves that 
the statement that public manage- 
ment is not as efficient as private 
management is not well founded. 
—Quarry Worker. 





It is an evil recklessness not to 
weigh one’s own deficiencies.— 
Benson. 

















(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


nominees have been chosen by both parties. At the head of 

the Republican ticket is Mr. Hughes, formerly Governor of New 

York, and Mr. Fairbanks of Indiana. As far as labor is con- 
cerned, we can say nothing in their favor. Mr. Hughes, while Gov- 
ernor of New York, never amounted to very much as far as doing 
anything for the working people. Mr. Fairbanks is the worst icicle 
towards trade unionism that the country has had in public life for 
the last twenty years. While serving as Vice-President he was al- 
ways known as one of the old-time Republican leaders, associated 
with Joe Cannon, Jim Watson and others, who belong to the Manu- 
facturers’ Association crowd. The platform of the Republican party 
hardly mentions a word about labor. While the Democratic plat- 
form is not very strong, or as strong as we should like to have it, 
we have hopes that the Democrats, if returned to office, will do much 
more for us than the Republicans. The old radical element in the 
Republican party, who were responsible for the split in that party, 
ran the convention and chose the nominees. Some of our members 
may think we are preaching politics in this case, but we feel that 
we are bound to do it in order to advise our people in time as to what 
they may expect if these men are elected to office. The writer does 
not care whether a man is a Republican, a Democrat, or a Socialist, 
if he believes that individual has the interest of labor at heart. We 
all know that either the Republican or Democratic nominee will be 
elected, and the working classes of the country will certainly be up 
against it (to use a slang phrase) if the Republicans return to office, 
that is, the crowd that controlled the Republican convention in Chi- 
cago. During the last four years we have had more favorable legis- 
lation, more progressive legislation, than we had in the fifty years 
before the coming of Mr. Wilson into office, and the danger is this: 
that some of this legislation is very liable to be repealed, especially 
the Seamen’s Bill, if the Democratic party loses out in this coming 
election. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Marshall, the nominees of the Demo- 
cratic party, are the kind of men we may expect something from, 
but as it looks now, the Democrats will have their hands full in the 
next election to return those two gentlemen to office. All the money 
and capital of Wall Street and of the Manufacturers’ Association is 
going to be thrown with the Republican party. Hughes is a wonder- 
ful man in a campaign, tireless and brilliant. 

The Progressive party has gone to the dogs—practically out of 
existence. The country is normally Republican, and, as we all know, 
the Democrats would not have been elected to office four years ago 
were it not for the split in the Republican party, brought about by 
the establishment of the Pregressive party. The one noticeable event 
of the convention of the Republican party was the manner in which 
they ignored Roosevelt. They practically slapped him in the face. 
toosevelt claimed that he would not under any circumstances stand 
for this man Hughes, but the Republicans went ahead and nominated 


Te: Republican and Democratic conventions are over and the 
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Hughes. Roosevelt’s friends tried to get him an invitation to come 
and address the Republican convention, but no attention was paid by 
the Republican leaders to the request. Everything that was done in 
the Republican convention was distinctively opposite to the wishes of 
the Progressives. We have read in the papers, recently, that Mr. Roose- 
velt is not going to accept the nomination of the Progressive party, 
so he is very liable to be out on the platform endeavoring to elect 
Mr. Hughes. However, such is life. What we now expect to see is a 
united Republican party, which is the party of wealthy men, banded 
together, bringing back into the fold those who had left, with oodles 
of money from the Manufacturers’ Association, all enemies of labor 
contributing towards helping to elect to office the Republican party. 
The Democratic party has to depend principally upon the rank and 
file of the workers of the country to help them. We were very much 
pleased to notice that at the Democratic convention, Mr. Bryan, one 
of the greatest political orators of the day, declared himself openly 
in favor of the nominees and pledged himself to support them. There 
is at least harmony and peace in the Democratic family, if it is going 
to do any good. Sometimes we cannot understand how a man such 
as Mr. Wilson, who has done so much good for the country, can pos- 
sibly be defeated, but great men and great causes sometimes suffer 
unjustly, and the acts of great men are sometimes not recognized 
until years after they have passed away. Of all the great men this 
country ever laid claim to, none have ever been greater than the 
present head of our national government. If he did nothing else, he 
has kept this country out of war with the European nations. He grit- 
ted his teeth together and refused to be hoodwinked by the firebrands 
who would steep the Nation in blood and offer up the lives of the sons 
of the toilers upon a mere excuse in order that more money might 
roll in to the wealthy classes of the country. He has endeavored as 
much as possible to keep peace in Mexico, understanding that if he 
declared war or an invasion of that country that it would mean the 
loss of thousands of lives and the expenditure of millions of dollars, 
which would have to come from the working people through increased 
taxation. : 

The establishment of the Federal Reserve law, which has opened 
up the money of the country and placed it at the disposal of every 
individual desiring to borrow same at a cheaper rate, if nothing else, 
was the greatest piece of legislation put through in Washington for 
the past twenty years. Some five years ago one could not borrow 
money from the banks of Chicago, New York, Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, or any other city, for less than 6 per cent., and in many in- 
stances, 7 and 8 per cent. was charged. This year there are millions 
and millions of dollars lying in the banks in all of our Western cities 
and all they ask as interest is 4 or 4% per cent., and they consider 
themselves lucky if they can get 5 per cent. The Democratic adminis- 
tration did this; making it possible for those men who are building 
a little home, or a farmer who wants to improve his farm, to obtain 
money at a reasonabie rate. The one thing that Mr. Wilson did 
that we could not understand was his vetoing the Immigration Bill. 
The same bill was vetoed by Taft, but I suppose he has his own reasons. 
We hope and trust that when it comes before him again, as it will before 
Congress adjourns, that he will not again veto this bill. 

The enlargement of the Department of Labor and the splendid 
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work done by Mr. W. B. Wilson and his associates in that depart- 
ment speaks volumes for the Democratic administration. There was 
no strike of any importance, which took place during the past three 
years, that a representative from the Department of Labor did not 
put in his appearance and endeavored to adjust the trouble through 
conciliation or arbitration. No matter what you are politically, put 
your shoulder to the wheel and try to save us from the claws of the 
old Republican gang who seem to be determined to get into office. 
Personally and socially many of those men are splendid characters, 
but politicaily and from a business standpoint they are the enemies 
of labor. We are duty bound to advise you in time as to just how 
the situation looks to us, and all we can say to you is to put your 
shoulder to the wheel and do your duty, because we are bound to go 
backward into the old rut if the Republican ticket is returned next 
November. 





German-American organizations, especially those of Illinois, 

are claiming that they dictated the Republican ‘convention and 

are responsible for nominating Mr. Hughes. This is peculiar. 
They claim that the reason they nominated Hughes was because 
Roosevelt was opposed to him, and of course the German-American 
organizations were opposed to Roosevelt because of his spluttering 
about war with Germany, and because he denounced President Wil- 
son because of the fact that Wilson did not declare war against Ger- 
many immediately after the sinking of the Lusitania. If this is not 
the worst hair-brained tomfoolery we ever heard of, we would like 
to know what is. 

The funny part of it is that Hughes represents the same views 
and ideas, as far as the war is concerned, that Roosevelt does. The 
gang that was back of Hughes and his nomination are the war bugs, 
and, of course, they do not want war with any other country except 
Germany. Many of the bankers of New York, who have loaned mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to England, were at that convention. The 
thing that we cannot understand about those German-American or- 
ganizations is the fact that they are so much disposed to condemn 
President Wilson. Surely, there is no one man in this country who 
could have done more to preserve peace with Germany than Wilson 
has done. Many times during the past two years he had sufficient 
excuse for breaking off friendiy relations with Germany and could 
have declared war if he wished to make a great hero of himself. In- 
stead of that he worked night and day, thinking, planning and plot- 
ting to find some way to continue friendly relations with Germany, 
and he was successful. Even the German newspapers published in 
Germany are now saying that in every act of President Wilson’s, rela- 
tive to his dealings with Germany, he was perfectly justified, and get- 
ting down to the end of the line, we are going to find German-Ameri- 
cans contributing their money to defeat Wilson, because Wilson, they 
think, was down on Germany during the war, and the German-Amer- 
ican societies are going to be hand in hand with Teddy Roosevelt, Mr. 
Perkins, J. P. Morgan, and all of the other men in the millionaire 
class of this country in trying to elect to office Mr. Hughes and de- 
feat Mr. Wilson. Surely, this is a strange position in which to find 
those so-called intelligent men. Perhaps, however, the leaders of the 


O« of the strange things in the political situation is that the 
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German-American societies may be like the so-called leaders of the Irish 
societies, who get into the papers, they may not be able to control the 
rank and file. It may be that when the votes are counted, those officers 
of the German-American organizations who have always been good, 
sound, faithful Republicans may find themselves without any organiza- 
tion, because if there was ever a man in this country running for office 
who should have the undivided support of every German-American voter 
in this country, it is Mr. Wilson, President of the United States. 


Etre: now and then we have a loeal union that kicks over the 





traces because we endeavor to lay down the law to that union 

when it deliberately violates all the established principles of our 

International organization. First, let it be said, for the benefit of 
those who do not already know it, that the General President has no 
other alternative except to carry out the constitution ; that he is obligated 
to do this and that he intends to do it. Let it be said, also, that any 
union that does not want to obey our laws and constitution, when ordered 
by the General President to carry out those laws, that they had better 
return their charter to the General] Office. Unions that have no respect 
for discipline or law are good for nothing to the International or to 
the American Federation of Labor. We say this, understanding, of 
course, that our unicns, with the exception of a few instances, are law- 
abiding and respectful to the General Office, and that month after month, 
year after year, a greater tendency to live to our laws is being demon- 
strated by our local unions and their representatives. However, every 
now and then we have a case of where a local union deliberately violates 
our laws and tells us that they are justified in doing so. For instance, 
recently in the city of Pittsburgh, ‘Pa., our Local No. 266, composed of 
colored men, who haul the refuse for the city, under contract, objected to 
one of the foremen and the business agent of the union desired the 
discharge of this foreman. The foreman was not a member of the 
union, but the business agent claimed he was not treating the men 
right. This union, No. 266, had an agreement with this concern or con- 
tractor which called for arbitration cf any difference that might arise. 
They, however, winked their eye at the arbitration clause and tied up 
the concern. The superintendent of the concern wired the General Office, 
asking for protection and asking us to see to it that the local union 
lived to their contract. We immediately wired the local union to put 
their men back to work and asked them to be governed by that section 
of their agreement calling for arbitration. They reluctantly obeyed 
the orders from this office, but later sent us a letter stating that we did 
not know what we were talking about and that we were siding in with 
the bosses. The matter, however, was referred to arbitration, and Fran- 
cis Feehan, who is now labor commissioner for Pennsylvania, but who 
for many years was president of the miners of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the best trade unionists we know of in the country, was chosen to act 
as arbiter. He decided certain points in favor of the union, stating that 
the foreman did not act as he ought to, but ordered that the foreman 
be retained in the employment of the company until such time as he 
again did wrong. The union refused to abide by the decision of the 
arbiter and pulled the men off the job again. The contractor is under a 
heavy bond to the city of Pittsburgh to haul the refuse, so you can 
imagine his position. It became necessary for the General President 
to again order the union to put its men back to work and abide by the 
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decision of the arbiter. The union again obeyed the order, but wrote 
another letter to the office stating that we were surely acting against 
the principles of trade unionism and trying to penalize them because 
they are colored men, etc. The General President then sent Organizer 
Devring into the district to make an investigation of the local union 
and its condition. He found a condition of affairs existing that we 
cannot go into here, as it would take too much time and space. The 
General President wrote a letter to the officers of the local union telling 
them that they would have to conform to the laws of our International 
or return their charter to the General Office, as we did not want such 
individuals in affiliation. At the present writing they have agreed to 
live to our laws and an election has taken place and the officers properly 
elected. We shall also in the future keep a close eye on the financial 
method of doing business of our colored brothers. I merely mention 
this case to give you an idea of what we have to contend with. We 
reiterate the statement that we have time and again put local unions 
out of the International because of their refusal to live to our laws or 
because of the fact that they wanted to put something over. We are go- 
ing to do this again for we are either going to run a clean, law-abiding 
union, or we are going out of business altogether, and that we do not 
intend to do. The method pursued by the General Executive Board 
during the past eight years has proved successful, and instead of 
being broke and in debt, as we used to be, we now have in our treasury 
a balance of $245,000.00 and a membership of 66,000. This is the 
condition that existed in our organization on June 1. Whether or not it 
will continue, we do not know, but we intend to keep up our policy 
and run an institution which is clean, open and above board, and we 
intend making local unions live to our laws. Any union that does 
not desire to do this should say so and be done with it, and should cut 
themselves away from the International organization and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 





two or three months ago, Louis Brandeis has been confirmed 

as Judge of the Supreme Court by the United States Senate. 

At the final ending the Democrats, almost as a whole, voted to 
confirm Mr. Brandeis. 

We congratulate Mr. Brandeis on his appointment. As we have 
said before in our Journal, he is a man who will bring to the bench 
honor and respect, and perhaps his appointment will have a tendency 
to re-establish a little confidence in the courts; that confidence which is 
necessary to sustain the dignity of the bench sometimes alluded to by 
judges here and there, who have no dignity. The country is also to be 
congratulated on the accession of Mr. Brandeis to this place of honor. 
He is the first man of his race that has ever sat in the United States 
Supreme Court as a judge. Let us hope that there will be many of his 
kind appointed in the future. We, who belong to the broad American 
labor movement, recognize no distinction between races. We do not 
draw the line on either religion or politics, as we believe in all men 
who are the right kind no matter what race they have come from or 
what religion they profess. Mr. Brandeis, we hope, will put some new 
blood, some new life, into the Supreme Court. 

The nomination of Mr. Hughes by the Republican party as Presi- 
dent of the United States will leave another vacancy on the bench. Let 


A S we expected, when writing on this matter in the Journal some- 
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us hope that President Wilson will select another man like Mr. Brandeis 
to fill that vacancy. 





IM HOLLAND of the Stationary Firemen’s organization, who is 
president of the New York State Federation of Labor, and P. J. 
Brady of the Typographical Union of New York, make the state- 
ment that the telephone wires of over 100 labor organizations in 

New York and vicinity have been tapped by the police department and 
the mayor’s office in New York City, so that the said department and 
mayor’s office might get in touch with what was going on in the labor 
movement in that city. 

I suppose our membership will understand that we know that 
this is nothing new; that we have continually been preaching the doc- 
trine of being careful to our organizations when transacting any im- 
portant private business pertaining to the union over the telephone 
wires, or over the telegraph wires, and especially during strikes. The 
Editor of this Journal has repeatedly warned our organizations against 
talking private business over wires from the office of any labor or- 
ganization, or from the home of a business agent or officer. Also be 
careful when transmitting information to the General Office through 
the telegraph office. It stands to reason that the officers of the tele- 
graph and telephone companies are members of the Employers’ or Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, and that if they can obtain any 
information, which they think may be of help to the bosses, that they 
are going to give it to them. In addition to having detectives within 
our own organization, we have to watch ourselves in talking over the 
wires. There is only ohne safe way of doing business with the General 
Office, and that is through Uncle Sam’s mail. Write us a letter ex- 
plaining the situation or stating the facts. Everything we do—even 
the amount of money we have in the bank—is known to the Employers’ 
Association. They pay for this information. So the statement made 
by these men in New York, as to the tapping of the wires of labor 
unions is nothing new, at least, to the International officers of the team- 
sters, or the local officers of our unions, especially in large cities. May 
we again add and endeavor to impress upon the minds of our readers 
that we will not do any business over the telephone when talking about 
matters pertaining to the organization, and when you are requesting 
the sanction of a strike, write us the facts in a letter instead of send- 
ing them to us in a wire. 





If you have not secured a copy of the report of the Commission 
on Industrial Relations, be sure and write your Congressman or Sen- 
ator for one. The hundred thousand copies already printed have all 
been sent out by the representatives in Washington. If there is a 
sufficient demand for copies of this wonderful report made on the Con- 
gressmen and Senators, another lot will be printed by the government. 
So write and secure a copy or request that a copy be sent to you, as it 
is well worth reading and well worth having it in your home for future 
reference. 


“Ty HE Authors’ League of America, of which Winston Churchill 





is president and Theodore Roosevelt vice-president, is con- 
sidering the advisability of affiliating with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. A luncheon was held today at which Hugh 


Frayne, general organizer of the American Federation of Labor, was 
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to discuss with the league’s council the details incidental to submit- 
ting the proposition to a vote of the full membership, which comprises 
virtually all the authors of prominence in the country. 

“Members of the league who have approved the plan, according to a 
statement by Eric Schuler, the secretary, are Rex Beach, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Walter Prichard Eaton, LeRoy 
Seott, Jesse Lynch Williams, Ellis Parker Butler, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman and Thompson Buchanan. It was said that Mr. Buchanan 
conceived the idea and that officials of the Federation of Labor wel- 
comed it with enthusiasm.” 

The above clipping appeared in the Chicago Daily News of May 
11. You will notice some very prominent men are liable to be affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor very soon. Theodore Roose- 
velt is liable to be a delegate from the Authors’ Union to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and possibly he may be a 
candidate for President of the American Federation of Labor. It looks 
as though the labor movement was becoming a huge joke when they 
consider admitting this class of men into the organization. 

The world knows that the intent of the labor movement was to 
organize wage earners. You know that men like Theodore Roosevelt, 
George Barr McCutcheon and Samuel Hopkins Adams are not wage 
earners. They are strictly business men of immense wealth. These 
authors are not journeymen or wage earners. I think the American 
Federation of Labor is getting away from its original intent and pur- 
pose in admitting to membership this class of men, much as we would 
like to see them build up the membership. 

A short time ago our International Union refused to charter the 
farmers of Illinois who are milk producers. Many of these men rent 
their farms, but still we would not charter them. They were out on 
strike against the milk dealers of Chicago, for higher prices for their 
milk, and they won their strike. We refused to charter the milk pro- 
ducers, or farmers, although it meant an increase in our membership 
of ten thousand, but we are not looking for everybody in town, we are 
trying to confine our membership to wage earners. There should be 
a line of demarcation somewhere in the American Federation of Labor 
in admitting to membership individuals who do not properly belong 
there, and who are, in the judgment of the writer, going to finally 
ruin the American Federation of Labor. It is all right to say that 
these men in their writings may have some good influence and that we 
may be able to reach them if on the inside, but you can place that 
against the fact that they are writing for the public and they are usu- 
ally going to write what is going to please the public, and you cannot 
change these millionaires, who are supposed authors, over to the side 
of labor by their affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
Finally, getting down to facts, the institution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was for the purpose of helping the toiling masses of 
America and the wage earners. It is a journeymen’s organization—not 
an employers’ organization—and while we have no enmity for the 
Authors’ Club, we believe their place is not within the fold of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; that they are not toilers or wage earners, but 
are business men, many of them very wealthy. I suppose the question 
will come up at the next convention of the American Federation of 
Labor unless the Executive Counci! has already issued a charter. 
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district in the country to advertise through the central bodies 

the fact that the large express companies are unfair to organized 

labor, and get all the central bodies and State branches to use 
their influence towards depriving those institutions of as much busi- 
ness as possible; that is, endeavor to get the friends of labor to send 
as many of their packages as they can by parcel post which they are 
now sending by express. If they have to get in under the weight 
scale of the parcel post, let them split their packages in two. It is 
a cheaper rate and in that way they will not be helping the non-union 
express companies, who prefer to lose millions and millions of dollars 
rather than submit to organized labor. In every city in the country 
where we have attempted to organize the express drivers, these com- 
panies have put their backs to the wall and have refused to allow the 
organization to exist. The General President is sending out a circu- 
lar to all National and International Unions, asking them to give 
their business to the parcel post instead of to the express companies. 
The National and International Unions throughout the country, the 
American Federation of Labor and the railroad organizations ship mil- 
lions of packages each year by express. We are going to try to get even 
with the express companies by reducing this volume of business. For 
that reason the General President has sent out this circular explaining 
the situation to the labor union officials of the country. We believe 
we will secure some material results from this appeal. 

The last strike of the express drivers in Chicago proves conclusively 
the bitterness of the large express companies, especially the American 
and the Adams Express Companies. They just put their backs to the 
wall and refused to recognize the union or allow their men to belong 
to it, thereby causing inconvenience to thousands of their customers 
or patrons and losing hundreds of thousands of dollars, but they did 
not care so long as they put the union out of business. We knew what 
the express companies were before this strike took place, as we had 
experience with them in New York and New Jersey during the big strike 
there a few years ago. Thomas Platt, son of old ex-Senator Platt, 
was at that time president of the United States Express Company, and 
he was elected chairman of the strike committee of the express com- 
panies. This fellow Platt would not sit in the same room with a repre- 
sentative of labor. He has none of the diplomacy or soft-soap possessed 
by his father, who made millions of dollars by bluffing the people, and 
left this biue-blood son after him. During the strike in New York he 
insulted Mr. Gaynor, mayor of New York. He told the mayor he was 
looking after the business of the express companies, and that all Mr. 
Gaynor had to do was to look after the city of New York. But Mayor 
Geynor got even with him by pulling off all police protection and putting 
into force an old law or ordinance of the city of New York, which read 
that all drivers of wagons or vehicles must be citizens of New York and 
reside in that city for one year. He crippled the slick, young Mr. Platt 
and the express companies and forced them to do business or grant a 
conference to the union officials. We secured a settlement, which allowed 
the men to wear their buttons and gave the men a slight increase in 
wages, but young, slick Mr. Platt never rested after the men returned 
to work until he succeeded in bursting up the union. There is only 
this to it, that if the companies want to fight and lose millions of dollars, 


L should be the aim and object of every one of our unions in every 
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it is pretty hard for the union to lick them or to get them to recognize 
the organization. They can eventually starve the men into submission. 
We then decided, as was our duty, to get even with the express com- 
panies, so we got busy in Washington with every friend of labor from 
Mr. Gompers down, and helped to put through the parcel post law, 
which reduced the business of the express companies, as you know, over 
50 per cent. and was responsible for one large express company going 
out of business. We are going to try, in the near future, to have a little 
more added to the parcel post law by enlarging the weight schedule. We 
are going to see, after the next general election, if we cannot increase 
the weight schedule and reduce the cost of handling packages by parcel 
post, and in this way we may be able to play fifty-fifty at least with the 
big express companies, because after all the stockholders miss their 200 
per cent. profits which they used to make, but are now down to a 5 and 6 
per cent. return on the capital invested. We will keep at this business 
untii such time as we are able to get even with the express companies, 
although in the future we advise our people to let the express drivers 
alone. There is no use in sacrificing these men by admitting them to 
membership, because the companies dre determined that they will not 
stand for any organization, even if it means the destruction of their 
business. 

We are sorry the express strike in Chicago took place because it 
means the sacrificing of five or six hundred good men who will lose 
their positions, or many of them at least, will never get back. We did 
not know anything about an attempt to organize those men being made 
until after all of the men were out on strike. The General President, 
on visiting Chicago two or three days after the strike took place, was 
informed that on the Saturday night previous to his visit about 150 
men had signified their intention of joining the union. Business Agent 
Burrell of Local No. 705 stated in the Chicago Joint Council that he 
got them together and called up Brother McArthur of Peoria and had 
him come to Chicago and help organize the drivers. Brother Mc- 
Arthur came to Chicago from Peoria, attended the meeting of the drivers 
und went along with them trying to help them. In the meantime the 
General Office at Indianapolis was never called up or anything said to 
any of the officials about what was going on by any one in Chicago, 
although we have two organizers under full salary who work out of 
Chicago and who are members of Chicago local unions. On Monday 
morning, when the men reported for work, the company discharged a 
number of the men who had attended the meeting. Let it be understood 
here that the express companies always have a paid force of detectives 
working on their wagons, and these detectives always join the union 
when there is any talk of joining the union in the air, and they report 
back to the companies the names of the men who join the union. This 
is how the companies get to know all about the meetings and the men who 
join; so, as stated above, many of the men who attended the meeting 
on Saturday night were discharged on Monday morning. After this 
happened all of the employes, including the clerks, quit the employment 
of the company, or in other words, ceased employment in sympathy 
with the men who had been discharged. On that same day, Secretary- 
Treasurer Hanson called up the General Office and told Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hughes about what had taken place—that is, that the men working 
for the express companies were out. On the following day, the General 
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President coming into the office, was told of the situation by the General 
Secretary. The General President called up the office of the milk wagon 
drivers of Chicago, and asked as to the situation. He was told that 
conditions were in bad shape and was asked to come to Chicago and try 
to straighten out the situation. The next day the General President 
proceeded to Chicago, attended a meeting of the Joint Council and after 
hearing reports from all of the delegates at the council meeting, he 
laid down the law to our organizations, which was, that every local 
union having a signed contract should remain at work and observe their 
contract, out said that none of the local unions should allow their mem- 
bers to do any of the strike-bound work; that all of our local unions 
should do the same work, handling the same kind of freight that they 
were handling the day before the strike took place. 

The General President said he could not understand why the Gen- 
eral Office had never been notified of what was going on until after the 
strike had taken place, and that it was strange that none of the General 
Officers or organizers had been notified. However, that is not here or 
there. The men were on strike, and the Council at that meeting voted 
its entire treasury to the express drivers, which amounted to about 
$900.00, athough, be it understood, the express drivers were not char- 
tered or any application for charter made to the International Union 
until after the men went on strike. After the strike had gone into the 
second week, the express drivers made application for a charter, and 
while the officials at Headquarters felt that they were not justified, in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the International Union, to issue charters 
to large bodies of men who were on strike, we issued the charter think- 
ing that their affiliation with the International Union and the American 
Federation of Labor might help the express drivers, but as events have 
since proven, nothing could help, as the express companies were deter- 
mined to put the organization out of business. The officials of the ex- 
press companies are the bitterest enemies of organized labor that there 
is in this country, and this condition was brought about as a result of 
the express drivers strike in 1905 in Chicago—the big general sympa- 
thetic strike. The companies in Chicago at that time had signed a 
union shop agreement with the union, but they violated their agreement 
and pulled their men out on strike, paralyzing the business of the com- 
panies. The companies lost thousands of dollars by strike-breakers 
stealing off their wagons. They have since that time practically pledged 
themselves never to stand for a union. The General President learned 
this as a result of attempts being made during his administration for 
the past nine years to organize these men in different parts of the 
country. When the subject of organizing the express drivers of Chi- 
cago was brought to the General President about a year and a half or 
two years ago he advised that they be let alone; that it was best for us 
to take care of our other drivers and not sacrifice those men. This time, 
however, he was not consulted in the matter, nor was the General Office 
in any way consulted, and the result was that we came very near havirg 
a general tie-up of all of our organizations in Chicago; but the officers of 
the local unions, believing in the policy and statements of the General 
President, decided to live to their contracts and hold inviolate their 
wage scales and signed contracts, thereby saving their organizations 
and establishing again the confidence of the honest employers of Chi- 
cago, who are opposed to the stand taken by the express companies. 
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As stated above, we are going to endeavor to enlarge the parcel 
post business by raising the schedule of weights and reducing the sched- 
ule of prices through legislation in Washington. We are going to send 
out a circular to every fair concern and every trade union official, advis- 
ing them as to the position of the express companies toward organized 
labor, and in this way we may prove to the express companies that. it 
would be better for them to work hand in hand with organized labor 
and have peace and harmony in their business. 

It has been officially reported to the General Office that the express 
strike has been called off by the men on strike, and men are returning 
to work as fast as the companies can put them back, once more de- 
feated, but not conquered, for while men live they will protest against 
slavery and rebel against any attempt to destroy their liberties. 





Some people have the habit of knocking. They cannot get away 
from it. It has been engendered into them all their lives. Knocking 
usually comes from jealousy—internal bitterness against one’s self, and 
is done by those who are continually trying to detract the good that 
others are doing, and are trying to bring them down to a level with 
themselves. 





There are still a few people connected with our organization that 
just as soon as they get into trouble they cry for help. As someone 
said, they can usually be heard in the middle of the Atlantic ocean 
calling for help. If they had one spark of intelligence they would know 
that for years they have never accomplished anything, because they 
have continually been finding fault with those who have been their best 
friends. We got rid of a good many bad ones who were in the Interna- 
tional Union. There are one or two others left and their time is com- 
ing. Their place is outside of the union, because after years of watch- 
ing them they are not working for the best interest of the International. 





Is it not strange how people who make a mess of everything try, 
when they get up to their eyes in the mud, te crawl out from under and 
place their dirty work on the shoulders of someone else? You know 
them. In some of our local unions, for instance, the business agent, 
who is responsible for calling a strike, when he finds the thing gone or 
slipping, turns to those he knows and endeavors to explain that some- 
one else is to blame or is the cause of losing the strike. He never ad- 
mits that it was his blunder that brought the men on strike in the first 
place. This trick is as old as the Bible—trying to make others respon- 
sible for the blunders of those who bring about conditions in a district 
that is liable to undermine the whole organization. The honest-think- 
ing members have common sense enough to know who are wrong and 
who are right, and all the back-biting, fault-finding and lying in the 
world cannot undermine the actions of an individual who is honest and 
who is unselfish enough at all times to have the consideration of his 
union at heart above all else. 
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LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing to let you know that our 
strike is settled. We went out on 
strike May 18, 1916 and went back 
to work June 1, 1916. We sent 
our agreement, which you ap- 
proved, the 8th day of May, 1916. 
We then presented it to the em- 
ployers and asked them to meet us 
at the hall May 10, but no one 
' showed up. Then we appointed a 
committee to see them again and 
asked them to meet us the 16th of 
May. They again refused to meet 
us. We then had a meeting and 
cailed a strike for the 18th of May. 
We were out two weeks, but we 
gained our point. Mr. George F. 
Golden was our organizer, and I 
want to say that a better man 
could not be had. I am proud to 
say that we took his advice on 
every matter. We all hope that 
you will approve the steps we took, 
also that you will never find our 
local a burden to you. I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
C. H. WELLS, President. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Will you 
please make it known through the 
columns of the Teamsters’ maga- 
zine that Local Union No. 641 has 
installed in their local union a 
death benefit of $100 on the death 
of a brother and $50 on the death 
of a brother’s wife with no addi- 
tional fee, just the monthly dues. 
Will vou also please make it known 
that we buried a brother named 
Louis Bauer through the medium 
of our benefit fund who would have 
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gone to the potters field had it not 
been for the fund. Also, that we 
gave our brother a very decent 
burial. The undertaker, who is 
the mayor of our city, Mr. Mark 
M. Fagan, and all those who saw 
the funeral, said they never wit- 
nessed the like before, especially 
wher they learned that our late 
Brother Bauer had no one to look 
after him but a lot of truck drivers 
who, with their mourning badges, 
looked the real thing. Brother 
Bauer’s pall bearers were: Wm. 
McQuillian, president of Local 
641; Wm. F. Hart, secretary-treas- 
uere and business agent, Local 641; 
Brothers Thomas Hunt, chairman, 
benefit fund; Wm. Berkheimer of 
the benefit fund; John Hines; Joe 
Hastings; Wm. Halligan; Frank 
W. Greene; Harry Quinn. 
WILLIAM HART, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





LOWELL, MASS. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother — We 
reached a settlement with the coal 
dealers. They offered us $1.00 a 
week increase and we accepted it. 
Thanking you for your trouble and 
endorsing our strike, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
NELS ANDERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 72, 
Lowell, Mass. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I wish to 
let you know how things are going 
along in Minneapolis. Everything 
is looking fine. The membership 
of Local Union No. 23 is increas- 
ing. The men out on strike are 
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meking a gallant fight. I believe 
this strike is going to put the In- 
ternational on its feet in the Twin 
Cities, as the strike benefits, when 
paid out today, established confi- 
dence in the minds of the men 
towards the International. These 
are the first strike bentfits that 
have ever been paid in the city of 
Minneapolis. 

I just heard from Mr. Oakes 
and he tells me everything is run- 
ning along in splendid shape across 
the way. There is some trouble in 
St. Paul, where some of the men 
are losing their positions for join- 
ing the union, but we are finding 
work for them just as quickly as 
we can. I will let you know from 
time to time how things are com- 
ing out. With kindest regards, I 
am 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN GEARY, 
Fifth Vice-President. 





AND WE WONDER AT CRIME 


Every man, woman and girl 
worker of the 60,000 employed in 
the cloak and skirt division of the 
garment trade in New York is nec- 
essary to the manufacturers dur- 
ing the two busy periods or sea- 
sons of the year. Yet the average 
length of time in which these 
workers are given employment is 
twenty-four weeks, less than one- 
half of the year. The average rate 
of wages for the men during the 
whole vear is only $11 a week, be- 
cause of their long periods of un- 
employment. The average for 
women workers, who constitute 
about 20 per cent. of those em- 
ployed, is around $6. At least 
three-fourths of the men workers 
are married and have an average 
of six people to support. The re- 
sult is that during slack seasons 
and seasons of no work at all, they 
must borrow money or live on 
credit.—Industrial Relations Com- 
mission. 


RIGHTS OF PEDESTRIANS 


Justice von Moschzisker, in an 
opinion in the Supreme Court, 
rules that a pedestrian who crosses 
a street at any point other than a 
regular crossing must exercise a 
high degree of care, and if he 
walks in a roadway must be most 
vigilant. The decision was in af- 
firmation of the suit in trespass 
action in which the widow of An- 
tonio Virgillo, a street cleaner, 
claimed damages for the death of 
her husband, who was struck by 
an automobile. 

“The law requires,” Justice Mo- 
schzisker says, “that every person 
shall take due care for the safety 
of himself and others, according to 
the circumstances in which he is 
placed. Vehicles have the right of 
way on the portion of the highway 
set aside for them, but at crossings 
all drivers, particularly of motor 
vehicles, must be highly vigilant 
and maintain such control that on 
the shortest possible notice they 
can stop their cars so as to prevent 
danger to pedestrians; on the other 
hand, between crossings drivers 
are not held to the same high 
standard of care, although, of 
course, they must be constantly on 
the lookout for the safety of oth- 
ers. 

“While conditions have not yet 
arisen in any case brought before 
us where we have felt called upon 
to rule that it was negligence per 
se for a pedestrian to traverse a 
publie highway between the regu- 
lar crossing places, nevertheless, 
when he does do so he is bound to 
a high degree of care, and if a pe- 
destrian goes further and deliber- 
ately selects the roadway of a city 
street for the purpose of walking 
longitudinally thereon, he is obli- 
gated to still greater care; in fact, 
one placing himself in such danger 
must be most vigilant to look after 
his own safety.”—Harrisburg, Pa. 








